,-g                      THE  TWO  CONSTITUTIONS

Lords and the Lord Chancellor need not be a peer.
The convention by which a peerage is invariably con-
ferred upon him on his appointment dates from early
Stuart times. The Commons, who withdrew from the
King's presence to consider his requests for money,
naturally chose their own Speaker or spokesman to
convey their reply, but no less naturally sought the
King's approval of their choice, with the consequence
that, as the place of the House in the, Constitution
became more definite, the position of the Speaker
tended to approximate more and more that of a
Crown official. It is true that on presentipg himself
after his election for the Crown's approval the Speaker
claimed the privilege of free speech for himself.   (It
was not until Henry VIIFs time that the claim was
extended to cover all members of the House.) But the
Speaker also looked to the Crown for instructions
about the business of the House and in the later years
of Elizabeth's reign it frequently happened that the
Speaker advised the House that the Queen regarded
some particular matter as lying outside its province.
The crisis came in 1629, Charles I, having made up
his mind to govern without a Parliament, instructed
Speaker Finch to adjourn the House as a preliminary
to its dissolution. The House, however, was not pre-
pared to adjourn until it had clearly stated its position
against the Crown. The unfortunate Speaker frankly
avowed his difficulty, with his duty to the House
clashing with his duty to the Crown. In the end his
balance  iriclined  towards  the  Crown,  whereupon
members held him down in the Chair until the House